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cation (1810), takes a much more advanced and, for the time,
unusual view: "Why the disproportion in knowledge be-
tween the two sexes should be so great, when the inequality
in natural talents is so small; or why the understanding of
women should be lavished upon trifles, when nature has
made it capable of better and higher things, we profess
ourselves not able to understand. The affectation charged
upon female knowledge is best cured, by making that
knowledge more general.: and the economy devolved upon
women is best secured by the ruin., disgrace, and incon-
venience which proceeds (sic) from neglecting it."1 It was
only an outstanding feminist like Mary Wollstonecraft,
authoress of Thoughts on the Education of Daughters (1787)
and A Vindication of the "Rights of Women (1792), who advo-
cated that the course of study should not be determined by
the sex of the pupil, and that boys and girls should be
educated together. She was greatly Influenced by political
and educational theories which were fermenting in contem-
porary France.  For the   prevailing  dependence,  super-
ficiality, and affectation among women she seeks to sub-
stitute a healthy independence and a desire to share in the
work of the world as the companions and co-operators of
men. In short, she was more than a hundred years before
her time.

1 Sydney Smith, Essays, p. 207.